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At  the  Miinnal  meeting  of  the  town,  in  March  1871,  an  impor- 
tant step  in  educational  progress  was  taken  by  the  abolishment  of 
the  district  system. 

The  new  system  which  has  taken  its  place  embraces  the  whole 
town  in  a  single  district,  and  places  the  entire  charge  and  control  of 
the  schools  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Edncation  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  persons. 

Under  the  old  system  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
schools  was  divided  among  the  several  districts  in  proportion  to  their 
valuation.  By  this  rule  the  division  of  money  was  very  unequal  :— 
some  districts  receiving  more  and  others  less  than  enough  to  enable 
them  to  have  their  schools  of  the  average  length.  In  some  sections 
of  the  town  last  year  there  were  but  sixteen  weeks  of  school,  while  in 
others  there  were  thirty-six,  the  average  length  being  twenty-eight 
weeks.  This  is  a  wide  difference  and  one  greatly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  those  children  living  in  the  less  populous  and  wealthy  sections 
of  the  town.  The  parents  of  such  children  must  either  be  content 
with  an  inferior  education  for  them,  or  secure  it  at  a  considerable  per- 
sonal expense  not  unfrequently  burdensome. 

It  is  a  principle  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  common  school 
system  that^Bvery  child  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  education,  and  this 
principle  has  been  recognized  by  repeated  acts  of  legislation  from  tlie 


earliest  period  of  the  settlement  of  NevY  England.  By  Acts  of  1642 
1647,  1654  and  1683  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  by  Acts  of 
1C63,  1670  and  1677  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  together  with  Acts  of 
the  provincial  period,  the  several  tozvns  were  required  to  take  sucli 
measures  as  should  secure  to  all  children  contained  therein  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  respectablt^  eciucaUon."~Iieport  of  the  Joint  Standing 
Commmee  of  both  houses  Mass.  Legislature  on  Educatioiu  imO. 

It  was  not  until  1827  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
conferred  upon  districts  authority  to  elect  prudential  committees  and 
"confided  to  them  the  care  of  the  liouses  and  the  important  trust  of 
selecting  and  contracting  with  teachers." 

By  the  Acts  of  1850  and  1852,  Massachusetts  authorized  towns 
to  abolish  school  districts,  and  the  words  of  the  Statute  conferrino- 
this  authority  are  identical  with  those  of  our  own  under  which  our 
present  organization  was  effected. 

Such  was  the  importance  of  the  subject  contemphited  by  these 
Acts,  that  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  towns,  by  the  same  Statute 
to  vote  every  third  year  upon  the  question  of  abolishino-  such  dis- 
tricts ;  and  also  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  season- 
ably notify  the  Selectmen  of  the  several  towns,  on  the  recurrence  of  a 
year  when  the  vote  thus  required  was  to  be  had,  to  insert  an  article 
m  the  warrant  for  the  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  specified,  and  a 
penalty  of  twenty  dollars  was  imposed  upon  them  for  neglect  to  in- 
sert in  the  warrant  such  article  when  so  required. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  succeeded  the  passage  of  tliis 
Act  a  large  number  of  the  towns  in  tiie  State  availed  themselves  of 
the  power  conferred  upon  them  and  abolished  the  district  system. 

In  1869,  in  order  that  a  system  fraught  with  so  many  evils  mioht 
be  entirely  extirpated,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  abolishing  it 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Concerning  the  significance  of  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  thus  speaks  in  his  report 
for  1870. 

"Although  directly  afl^-ecting  probably  less  than  one-third  part 
of  the  population  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
legislation  is  unequaled  in  importance  by  any  on  the  subject  to  which 
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it  relates  for  a  loii-  period  of  years.  For  thirty  years  at  least,  the 
leadiiio-  writers  and  speakers  had  regarded  the  so  called  district  sys- 
tem as" an  unfortunate  Interpolation  into  the  public  school  system  ot 
the  State,  and  had  earnestly  pleaded  for  its  eradication.  Every  Sec- 
retory, every  Agent,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  every  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Mdiatever  might  have  been  their  views  before 
enteriucr  u])0h  their  special  work,  speedily  became  convinced  that  the 
SA  sleni\vns  a:i  obstacle  ii)  the  pathway  of  improvement,  and  strongly 
advocated  its  s.^moval.  (^radualSy,  but  surely,  the  opinions  thus 
foruied  and  expressed  urancd  possession  of  the  public,  till  an  over- 
whelmino;  majority  of  the  people  had  voluntarily  abolished  the  ^dis- 
trict system,  and  very  few  remained  to  advocate  its  (continuance." 

Aftei-  alluding  to  the  able  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  in- 
troducing- thi'  hill  and  the  -reat  unanimity  with  wdnch  it  passed  both 
houses,  tl.e  Hon.  Secretary  concludes  :  -Thus,  by  one  wise  an<l  most 
benelicei^.t  act,  was  removed  from  our  school  system  that  which  had 
lono-  been  reoarded  !)V  the  great  body  of  intelligent  observers  and  la- 
borers in  the'work  of  education,  as  more  than  all  things  else  standing 
in  the  pathway  of  progress.  It  was  indeed  a  stumbling  block  and 
otience.  Being  happily  removed,  the  way  is  opened  for  the  people  ot 
the  towns  where  it  existed  to  enter  upon  a  judicious  course  of  action 
for  the  improvement  of  their  schools  and  the  better  education  of 
their  chiUlren,  with  the  assurance  of  the  success  Avhich  has  attended 
the  etiorts  of  those  towns  which  had  voluntarily  abolished  the  district 

system."  . 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  system  which  we  have  adoptea  is 
neither  new  or  untried.  Massachusetts,  a  State  which  stands  fore- 
most in  all  things  which  conduce  to  educational  progress  and  m  the 
provisions  which  she  makes  for  the  education  of  her  future  citizens, 
has  tried  it  for  twenty  years  and  has  pronounced  emphatically  in  its 
favor. 

At  the  June  Session  of  1870,  ^^he  Legislature  of  our  own  State 
passed  an  Act  empowering  towns  to  abolish  the  district  system,  tak- 
ing thereby,  a  step  in  educational  progress,  more  important  than  had 
been  taken  before  for  a  long  period  of  years  ;  and  our  own  town  may 
claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  avail  itself  of  the  privileges 
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granted  by  the  Act,  and  to  adopt  a  system  which  by  judicious  man- 
agement must  lead  to  improvement  in  our  schools  and  the  better  edu- 
cation of  our  children. 

An  important  featui-e  of  the  new  system  is  its  unity.  The  several 
schools  are  simply  different  departments  of  the  same  school,  under 
the  same  management  and  having  a  common  interest.  A  uniform 
coarse  of  study  can  l)e  arranged,  so  that  all  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  pursuing  the  same 
sUk  les,  and  with  terms  of  the  same  length,  children  in  dirterent  part, 
of  che  town  will  be  able  to  make  equal  progress,  so  far  as  prooress 
depends  upon  oppoi'tunity. 

In  seem  ing  and  retaining  teachers  the  new  system  atfor.ls  still 
farther  advantages.  By  it  the  power  lo  hire  and  determine  qnaliHea- 
ions  ,s  eon,bi„e,l  in  the  san>e  body,  whereas  formerly  the  powe,-  lo 
hire  was  lodged  in  tlic  hands  of  one  eommittee,  and  that  of  -ieterininin..- 
qnahheations  in  another,  each  acting  independently  of  the  other  and 
often  with  divided  interests.  United,  as  they  now  are.  in  one  body 
bnt  one  interest  can  govern,  and  one  pnrpose.  the  success  of  every 
school,  actuate  their  manage.nent.  Successful  teachers  will  be  rj- 
tamed  as  long  as  possible,  while  unsuccessful  ones  will  give  place  to 
others  until  one  adapted  to  the  place  is  found.  A  Boaixl  th.uS  consti- 
tuted and  empowered  has  superior  facilities  for  securing  teachers  .uhI 
in  tune  will  be  successful  in  obtaining  such  as  will  giy;  satisfaction 

A  change  from  one  system  to  another  requires  time  to  oet  into 
successful  operation.  It  was  not  therefore  expected  that  thea,l'vanta<.e 
o  our  present  organization  conld  be  fully  ^developed  in  asingle  year 
More  1,rae  is  required  to  get  the  machinery  in  successful  runuiuV  or- 
der. The  results  thus  far  obtained  have  been  satisfactory,  and  when 
the  advantages  of  the  present  system  are  fully  eomprehencted  and  its 
benefits  reabzed,  it  is  believed  but  few,  if  any,  of  our  citizens  will  be 
lound  who  will  not  approve  of  the  change. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  schools,  proposes 
three  terms  of  school,  each  of  twelve  weeks  in  length,  makina  thirty- 
SIX  weeks  per  year  for  each  school.    This  affords  every  childin  town 
the  same  amount  of  .schooling,  and  places  all  on  an  equal  footing, 
ho  far  as  has  been  possible  this  plan  has  been  carried  out.  ° 
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The  building  of  a  new  school  house  on  Duncklee  Hill  made  it 
necessary  to  omit  the  Fall  term,  consequently  this  school  will  have 
but  twenty-four  weeks  the  present  year.  Permission  was  given  to  all 
who  desired  and  who  could  to  attend  the  Abbott  school  during  the 
Fall  term,  and  quite  a  number  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

The  commencement  of  the  Howard  (old  3d)  School  was  delayed 
until  the  fiist  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  scholars  a  vaca- 
tion, the  Vv'inter  term  ha\  ing  continued  until  the  first  of  April.  It 
was  proposed  to  commence  the  term  the  24th  of  April,  but  the  teach- 
er was  unable  to  begin  at  that  time.  The  school  was  ten  weeks  in 
length  being  shortened  by  the  delay  above  noticed  extending  the  term 
too  far  into  the  hot  season.  The  Fall  term  did  not  commence  until 
tlie  Hrst  Monday  in  October,  it  not  having  been  determined  whether 
to  repair  the  ohl  school  house  or  build  a  new  one  in  season  to  allow 
of  its  connnencing  earlier.  After  keej)ing  two  weeks  the  teacher  was 
taken  sick  and  obliged  to  suspend  school  two  weeks  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  she  re-commenced,  but  after  three  days  trial  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  her  position.  This  interruption  in  the  school  was  re- 
gretted exceedingly,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  procure  a  successor 
at  once  so  that  there  might  be  as  little  loss  of  time  to  the  scholars  as 
possible.  The  Board  were,  however,  unsuccessful  in  finding  any  one 
to  commence  the  school  again  earlier  than  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember, at  which  time  the  Winter  term  commenced  and  continued 
twelve  w^eeks.  For  these  reasons  these  two  schools  have  not  had  the 
proposed  number  ot  weeks.  In  some  other  instances  the  terms  were 
shortened  a  week  either  by  illness  of  the  teachers  or  in  order  to  atford 
an  opportunity  for  examination. 


Scliool-Ho-ases. 

Early  in  the  year  the  condition  of  the  various  school-houses  was 
considered  with  care.  It  was  found  that  repairs  were  very  generally' 
needed.  In  seme  cases  only  to  a  small  amount,  and  in  others  to  a 
much  greater,  while  in  two  instances,  Duncklee  Hill  and  Pine  Valley, 
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new  bouses  seemed  to  be  imperatively  demaiulecL  Tliis  view  of  the 
Board  was  presented  to  the  town  at  a  meeting  held  in  July,  at  which 
meeting,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Selectmen  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  purchase  the  necessary  land,  build,  and  repair  the 
school-houses  in  town  as  in  their  judgment  should  be  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  town,  and  given  the  necessary  power  to  draw  on  the 
Town  Treasurer  for  money  to  pay  the  expense  incurred. 

Tlie  report  of  this  committee,  when  its  work  is  completed  will 
give  in  detail  wdiat  has  been  done  by  it. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  state  here,  that  in  pursr.- 
ance  of  this  instruction  of  the  town  a  new  school-house  has  been 
built  on  Duncklee  Hill  and  completed,  excepting  a  small  amount  of 
work  which  could  be  done  more  advantageously  in  the  milder  weath- 
er of  Spriug.  This  house  was  dedicated  the  2-2nd  of  December,  1871, 
aiid  has  been  occupied  by  the  school  since.  Its  dimensions  are  26  ft. 
by  34  ft.  It  is  thoroughly  built  and  linished  in  a  plain  but  substan- 
tial manner,  and  furnished  with  neat  and  comfortable  chairs  and  desks 
for  the  pupils.  A  shed  and  other  necessary  out-lniildings  have  also 
been  constructed. 

A  new  school-house  is  also  in  process  of  building  at  Pine  Valley 
and  well  advanced  towairl  completion.  It  is  designed  to  have  it 
ready  for  occupancy  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spring  term  of 
school. 

The  North  and  Osgood  school-houses  havjc  each  been  repaired, 
new  floors  having  been  laid  in  each,  and  each  furnished  with  new 
desks  and  chairs  for  the  children,  improvements  greatly  needed  and 
adding  n:mch  to  the  comfort  of  the  children  who  occupy  them. 

Whittemore's  hall  has  been  furnished  with  seats  and  used  tor  the 
first  Primary  School.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  Primary  School,  made  a  division  of  the  school  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  the  Board  were  compelled  to  secure  and  furnish  a  room 
for  the  use  of  the  new  school.  The  hall,  when  reached  is  tolerably 
commodious,  but  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access  for  small  children  ; 
besides  it  has  no  suitable  play-ground  for  the  children  connected  with 
it,  a  very  necessarj-  adjunct  to  a  school-room.  For  want  of  a  better 
place  it  has  been  made  to  answer  as  well  as  possible.    Repairs  to  a 
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small  extent  have  been  made  in  all  the  districts,  wherever  it  was  found 
to  be  necessav}-  to  the  preservation  of  the  property. 

When  this  work,  now  well  advanced  toward  completion,  is  done, 
the  school-houses  will  be  in  a  condition  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  en- 
terprise of  the  town  in  promoting  its  educational  interests  by  provid- 
ing neat,  commodious,  and  suitable  houses  for  the  occupancy  of  its 
children  while  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  is  to  fit  and  qualify 
them  to  be  good  and  useful  citizens. 

Tiie  importnnce  of  good  school-houses  should  not  be  overlooked. 
They  are  almost  indispensable  constituents  of  a  good  school.  A 
plea'sant  school-room  with  its  walls  ac'lorned  with  handsome  maps, 
drawings  and  paintings  is  an  important  element  of  aesthetic  culture. 
Its  influence  is  reflning  and  elevating,  and  where  children  see  that 
their  pleasure  and  happiness  are  regarded  and  cared  for  in  the  ar- 
rangements and  adornments  of  the  school-room,  they  will  take  pride 
and  pleasure  in  keeping  them  in  order. 

Says  a  writer  of  several  years  experience  as  a  teacher,  "A  pleas- 
ant, convenient  and  beautiful  school-room,  will  tend  to  make  the  child- 
ren more  quiet  and  orderly,  and  will  cultivate  in  them  a  love  for  the 
beautiful.  Why  not  ornament  this  room  and  make  it  attractive?  Our 
children  spend  many  more  hours  here  than  in  our  parlors,  li  has 
been  proved  that  they  will  learn  faster  in  a  room  where  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  mai)s,  diagrams  and  paintings,  and  where,  the  seats  are  con- 
venient and  comfortable,  than  in  a  room  with  hard  seats  and  bare 
walls.  The  old  objection  that  Public  School  children  will  deface  and 
spoil  anything  ornamental  provided  for  them,  has  been  proved  with- 
out foundation  too  many  times  to  be  brought  forward  by  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  present  day." 

Says  another  writing  upon  the  same  subject,  "Some  people  en- 
tertain the  mistaken  idea  that  their  children  will  make  as  good  pro- 
gress, when  crowded  together  in  a  dilapidated,  ill-ventilated  house, 
as  when  placed  in  a  comfortable  and  attractive  room.  The  Ancient 
Greeks  were  noted  for  the  regularity  of  their  features  and  the  sym- 
etrical  beauty  of  their  forms.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  might 
have  been  ovmig  to  their  being  constantly  surrounded  by  so  many 
beautiful  works  of  art.    Whether  this  theory  be  true  or  not,  we  be- 
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lieve  that  a  person's  taste,  disposition  and  refinement  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  surrounding  circumstances  and  influences." 

And  again,  --The  school-houses  themselves  should  become  true 
teachers.  Everything  in  connection  with  them, — the  rooms,  yard, 
and  all  surroundings, — should  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  ifisthetical 
culture.  If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  the  culture  of  esthetics 
is  next  to  that  of  religion.  We  need  to  teach  our  youth  taste,  beau- 
ty, order.  An  education  in  this  direction  gives  i-efinement,  which  is 
the  high  mark  of  civilization.  An  unpainted  exterior,  patched  plas- 
tering and  splintered  desks,  may  or  may  not  be  economy  in  money. 
,  But  they  are  certainly  vicious  instructors; — and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  g]-ow  up  under  their  influences  will  become  barbarians.  Their 
houses  will  be  the  slovenly  abodes  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime, 
and  their  minds  the  life-long  vehicles  of  hideous  memories.  *  *  * 
We  plead  for  large,  clean,  tastefully  furnished  rooms.  We  ask  for 
architectural  beauty,  and  grounds  made  pleasant  by  the  devices  of  art. 
These  bestowed,  we  may  look  for  a  higher  culture  and  a  nobler  pur- 
pose of  life  in  our  men  and  women." 

And  still  another  speaking  upon  the  same  theme,  ''We  cannot 
put  our  money  where  it  will  yield  a  more  sure  or  greater  interest  than 
in  investing  it  in  what  will  promote  a  right  and  judicious  education 
of  our  children.  *****  ^yi^.^^  ^^^.^  ought  to  give  us 
more  pleasure,  Avhen  age  has  crept  upon  us,  and  our  heads  are  whi- 
tened for  the  grave,  than  to  think  we  contributed  cheerfully  towards 
those  means  of  education  and  improvement  that  directly  tended  to 
place  our  sons  and  daughters  in  positions  of  honor  and  trust?  And 
will  not  these  same  sons  and  daughters,  when  far  away  they  hear 
some  one  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  their  native  town,  and  her  edu- 
cational privileges,  proudly  say  :  that  is  my  native  town — there  I  was 
educated." 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject  as  bearing  upon 
our  own  educational  interests,  it  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  opinions  of  some  practical  educators  have  been  col- 
lated to  show  the  uniformity  of  thought  which  men  of  educational 
experience  entertain  upon  the  subject. 
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We  need  awakening  to  oiir  interest  in  this  direction.  The  pub- 
lic school  expenditure  of  Massachusetts  per  capita,  is  more  than  three 
and  a  half  times,  and  that  of  Nevada  more  than  four  times  that  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  the  annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation for  the  United  States,  a  table  is  given  showing  the  amount 
expended  by  the  different  States  for  the  education  of  each  child,  of 
their  schoolage.  In  this  table  New  Hampshire  stands  nineteenth  in 
the  list,  a  startling  fact  for  the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  this 
CommonwealDi.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  school  system 
of  the  great  and  growing  States  of  the  country  and  the  appropria- 
tions ra'ade  for  their  support  to  become  aware  of  our  own  neglect  of 
un  interest  which  they  deem  so  vital  to  their  prosperity  and  care  for 
with  such  liberality. 

The  table  above  referred  to  is  subjoined  as  of  interest. 


Ibublic  School  expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population  by  different  States. 

1  Nevada, 

19.17 

16  Wisconsin, 

4.98 

2    Massachusetts,  . 

16.45 

17  Maine, 

4.78 

3  California, 

11.44 

18  Maryland, 

4.50 

4  Connecticut, 

10.29 

19  New  Hampshire, 

4.46 

5  Pennsylvania, 

7.86 

20  Arkansas, 

3.97 

6  Illinois, 

7.83 

21  Louisiana, 

2.84 

7  Iowa, 

7.21 

22  Delaware, 

2.70 

8    New  York, 

6.83 

23  Missouri, 

2.65 

9  Vermont, 

6.47 

24  Nebraska, 

2.65 

10  Kansas, 

6.45 

25  Indiana, 

2.37 

11  Ohio, 

6.43 

26  Alabama, 

1.49 

12  Michigan, 

6.40 

27  Tennessee, 

.91 

13  New  Jersey, 

6.38 

28  Florida, 

.91 

14  Rhode  Island, 

6.20 

29  Kentucky, 

.60 

15  Minnesota, 

5.71 

30  North  Carolina, 

.48 

The  commissioner  remarks  in  a  note  that  the  school  expenditure 
of  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
o-inia  are  not  ascertainable  by  reports. 
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Scliools. 

The  abolition  of  the  district  system  made  it  necessary  to  desig- 
nate  the  different  schools  in  some  other  way  than  by  numbers.  As 
far  as  possible  the  well  recognized  names  have  been  retained.  The 
classification  adopted  is  as  follows : 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

High  School,  East  Grammar,  West  Grammar,  1st  Primary,  2nd 
Primary,  West  Primary. 

UNGRADP:D  SCHOOLS. 

North  School,  Pine  Valley,  Howard,  (old  3d),  Shedd,  Oso-ood 
Abbott  and  Duncklee  Hill.  " 

NAMES  OF  TEACHE:RS.  » 
The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  those  teachers  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  several  schools  of  the  town  the  past  year. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

•    Principal— J.  H.  Ward  well:  1  term. 

Wm.  B.  Orcntt ;  2  terms. 
Assistant— Mary  W.  Mitchell :  1  term. 

Abbie  E.  Cochran  :  2  terms. 

EAST  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Clara  1.  Bu(>:l)ee. 
WEST  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Laura  Jackson  :  2  terms. 
-  M.  Jennie  Stoddard  :  1  term.. 

1st  primary  school. 

Emma  F.  Adams  :  2  terms. 
Annie  E.  Tucker  :  1  term. 
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2nd  primary  school. 
Aimah  E.  Adams. 


WEST  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Abbie  E.  Crosby. 

NORTH  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Cleaves. 

HOWARD  SCHOOL.  (3d) 

S.  Lizzie  Jaquith  :  1  term. 
Alice  C.  Gray  :  Part  of  term.    Resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ilhiess. 
M.  E.  Stevens :  1  term. 

SHEDD  SCHOOL. 

Sarah  E.  Lawrence  :  1  term. 
Fanny  C.  Guild  :  1  term. 
Fanny  M.  Keyes :  1  term. 

OSGOOD  SCHOOL. 

Clara  B.  Gntterson. 

ABBOTT  SCHOOL. 

Eveline  Abell :  1  term. 
Jennie  E.  Fifield :  1  term. 
Cora  J.  Parker  :  1  term. 


DUNCKLEE  HILL. 
Jennie  E.  Fifield. 
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PLeoeipts  gtnd  Sxpendit-ares. 

The  resources  of  this  department  for  the  year  1871-2  have  been 
as  follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Appropriations,  $5000  00 

Literary  Fund,  160  50 

Tuition,  54  i,s 

"     Ashes,  Fines,  &c.,  6  01 —  5220  69 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  Instruction,  $4376  34 

Fuel,  256  13 

"    "    Care  of  Rooms,  108  27 

"    Rent  of  Whittemore  Hall,  ,             75  00 

"    Supplies  and  Incidentals,  155  04 

Balance  on  hand,  249  91  S5220  69 

MiLFORD,  N.  H.,  March  6th,  1872. — We  certify  that  we  have 
examined  the  foregoing  account  and  find  it  correctly  cast  and  proper- 
ly vouched. 

G.  WADLEIGH.  \  , 

J.  M.  BLANCHARD,  ]  -^"^litors. 

There  remains  to  be  paid  out  of  the  balance  on  hand  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  of  the  Dunckiee  Hill  school  for  the  winter  term,  and 
a  few  other  small  bills  which  could  not  be  collected  in  season  for  this 
report  amounting  in  all  to  about  $100.  leaving  a  balance  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  for  the  year  of  about  $149  91.  Adding  $4376  34 
the  amount  already  paid,  $84  00  remaining  to  be  paid,  and  the  total 
cost  paid  for  instruction  for  the  year  will  be  $4460  34. 

The  salary  of  the  Principal  or  the  High  School  is  $1200— that 
of  the  Assistant  $500  a  year.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Grammar  schools  range  from  $325  to  $400.  and  those  of  the  Primary 
and  Ungraded  Schools  from  $220  to  $300. 
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The  whole  number  of  schools  is  twelve,  and  when  the  Pine  Val- 
le,y  School  is  commenced  will  be  thirteen  if  it  should  be  judged  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  Howard  for  the  accommodation  of  those  living 
in  its  more  immediate  vicinity.  The  number  of  teachers  required 
will  be  fourteen.  The  estimated  cost  of  thirty-six  weeks  school  for 
each  is  as  follows  : — 

For  Instruction,  ^5300  00 


Fuel, 


260  00 


Care  of  Rooms,  115  00 

Rent,  75  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals,  150  00—15900  00 


Balance  on  hand,  aboat, 
From  Literary  Fund  1872. 


150  00 

leo  00—    310  00 


Amount  necessary  to  be  appropriated,  $5590  00 

As  a  rule  the  schools  have  been  successful.  In  some  instances 
there  have  been  lailures  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results.  To  some 
extfent  these  failures  are  cliargable  to  teachers,  and  to  some  extent  to 
a  want  of  sympathy  and  proper  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents. 
A  teacher  in  order  to  succeed  must  be  willing  to  work  early  and  late, 
in  school  and  out  of  school— must  possess  the  power  to  interest  her 
scholars  in  their  studies,  and  deal  impartially  and  justly  with  all. 

Enthusiasm  is  also  a  necessary  element  of  success.  Without  it 
the  school-room  will  be  dull  and  dreary.  Scholars  need  to  be  in- 
spired in  order  to  love  their  studies,  and  this  inspiration  must  in  a 
great  degree  come  from  the  teacher. 

But  teachers  need  the  hearty  support  and  aid  of  the  parents  ; 
they  need  their  sympathy  and  encouragement  and  must  have  it  in 
order  that  the  highest  degree  of  success  may  be  attained.  Let  par- 
ents assist  teachers  in  every  way  that  they  can  ;— by  seeing  that  their 
children  are  constant  in  their  attendance  at  school  ;— that  they  are  in 
their  places  punctually  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  and  are  re- 
spectful in  their  behavior.    In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  they  can 
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cio  much  to  aid  and  make  a  teacher's  duties  lighter.  A  cheering  word 
will  go  a  great  Avays  towards  lightening  her  burdens. 

Children  are  often  encouraged  in  disobedience  at  home  ;  sometimes 
unwittingly  and  unintentionally,  and  sometimes,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  purposely.  Such  a  course  must  necessarily  lead  a  child  into 
difficulty  and  should  be  guarded  against  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  teacher's  authority  in  the  school-room  must  be  supreme.  It 
IS  the  ''teacher's  duty  to  command,  and  the  imi^iVs  to  obey  "  The 
teacher  is  responsible  for  any  abuse  of  authority,  but  cannot  be  re- 
strained in  its  exercise  by  pupils. 

^'Teachers  have  m  charge  the  most  important  of  trusts,  and  are 
expected  to  guide,  control,  instruct,  and  make  better,  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  capacities,  temperaments,  and  dispositions,  and  to  effect 
good  and  only  good  results.  Why  then  should  they  not  have  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  carry  out  the  work?  Yet  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  first  requirement  of  the  teacher,  which  opposes  the  wishes 
hinders  lawlessness  or  self-indulgence,  calls  for  any  self-denial,  or  de- 
mands any  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  looked  upon  as 
unreasonable  and  even  tyrannical  by  the  spoiled  child,  and  hispartial 
and  too  indulgent  parents." 

^^The  self-sacrifice  and  personal  inconvenience  of  the  instructor 
for  the  benefit  of  a  refractory  or  idle  scholar,  are  quietly  ignored,  and 
complaint  is  even  made  of  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  chfld  and  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher  in  behalf  of  a  backward  pupil,  are  construed 
into  offensive  partiality.  If  the  child  is  detained  after  re-ular  school 
hours  to  learn  a  neglected  or  unfinished  lesson,  in  order  that  he  may 
keep  up  with  his  class,  and  not  interfere  or  hinder  the  progress  of  his 
mates,  these  persons  think  nothing  of  the  additional  labor  undertaken 
by  the  teacher  without  any  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward,  but  are 
heard  complaining-of  the  wrong  done  to  their  children  by  overtasking 
them  ;  and  in  some  instances,  actually  undertake  to  call  the  child 
away  or  tell  him  not  to  stay  after  school,  thus  instructing  their  child- 
ren to  disobey,  and  defy  the  authority  of  their  teacher.  Thev  show 
their  inconsistency,  by  complaining  if  their  children  are  put  back  into 
a  class,  where  they  can  equal  the  rest,  and  have  tolerable  lessons." 
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"Any  measures  used  to  quicken  the  industry  of  the  idle  or  negli- 
gent pupil,  or  correct  his  disorderly  acts  or  impulses,  are  complained 
of  at  home,  and  are  often  listened  to  with  sympathy.  The  result  is 
obvious  ;— the  teacher's  authority  is  not  only  weakened,  but  the  use- 
fuhiess  of  the  teacher  for  such  scholars  is  nearly  or  quite  destroyed, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  school  is  bad." 

A  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  effi- 
cient work'ers,  cheerfully  and  heartily  co-operating  with  the  Board  in 
all  their  etforts  to  improve  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  schools. 

It  has  been  our  policy,  when  possible,  to  retain  permanently  all 
teachers  where  their  success  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  it.  In  some 
instances  changes  have  been  necessitated  by  the  resignation  of  teach- 
ers induced  in  ^iome  instances  by  illness  or  the  temptation  of  larger 
pay  elsewhere,  while  in  some  they  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  find 
those  better  adapted  to  the  places. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  High  School  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  which  it  was  hoped  might  continue  permanently  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  teachers,  however,  in  charge  hav- 
ing failed  to  secure  that  hold  and  sympathy  of  the  pupils  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  satisfactory  progress,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  terminate  the  arrangement  at  the  close  of  the 
Spring  term.  A  new  Principal  and  Assistant  were  secured,  who  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall 
term  and  have  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  through  the  year. 
They  have  proved  themselves  to  be  faithful  and  competent  instructors 
of  the  school.  Under  their  direction  it  is  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. Open  as  it  now  is  to  every  child  in  town  qualified  to  enter,  it 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  all  to  acquire  a  good  business  ed- 
ucation, and  we  shall  hope  to  see  children  from  every  quarter  of  the 
town  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

Our  school  houses  all  need  to  be  furnished  with  maps,  and  globes 
and  other  school  apparatus  necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
scholars  who  occupy  them.  In  a  majority  of  them  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  whatever,  and  in  others,  where  there  are  maps,  they  are 
either  wornout  or  are  so  old,  especially  those  of  our  own  country, 
that  they  are  ho  longer  useful,  representing  the  country  not  as  it  is 
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but  as  it  was  years  ago.    Some  expenditure  in  this  direction  v/ould 
be  judicious  and  profitable. 

There  are  many  topics  connected  with  the  schools  of  great  inter-  - 
est  and  importance  still  untouched,  but  the  length  to  which  this  re- 
port has  already  grown  prohibits  their  consideration  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  it  affords  us  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  speak  so  generally  in  commendation  of  the  schools.  The 
great  w^ork  of  improvement  has  but  just  commenced.  We  trust  that 
it  will  be  steadily  carried  forward,  and  that  every  succeeding  year 
will  find  our  schools  growing  better  and  better.  Their  importance  to 
our  national  safety  and  welfare  no  intelligent  person  can  doubt.  It  is 
our  duty  to  support  them  and  support  them  liberally.  In  no  other 
w^ay  can  we  provide  more  surely  for  our  material  interests  ;  for  the  se- 
curity of  property  and  life,  than  by  providing  generously  for  the  edu- 
cation of  intelligent  and  upright  citizens. 

We  will  conclude  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Gov.  Clinton  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  a  message  at  the  opening- 
session  of  1826 : 

"The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good 
government,  is  the  encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institu- 
tions ;  and  in  it  we  must  confide,  as  the  conservative  power  that  will 
watch  over  our  liberties,  and  guard  them  against  fj-aud,  intrigue,  cor- 
ruption and  violence." 

"I  consider  the  svstem  of  our  Connnon  Schools  as  the  palladium 
of  our  freedom  ;— for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained 
of  its  subversion  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  en- 
lightened by  education." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  S.  AVERILL,       J  Board 
W.  H.  W.  HINDS,    }  of 
SPENCER  GUILD,  j  Education. 

MiLFORD,  March  12th,  1872. 


Tabular  View  of  Schools. 


SCHOOLS. 


High  School. 
East  Granrmar. 
West  Grammar. 
1  st  Primary. 
2nd  Primary. 
West  Primary. 
North  School. 
Howard  School. 
Shedd  School. 
Osgood  School. 
Abbott  School. 
Duncklee  Hill  School, 
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15 


Co 


86 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

35 
* 

32 

35 

35 

3U 
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24 


47 
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40  44 
21  I'S 
39  19 


104  66.1 


84 
39 
58 
65 
51 
32 
54 
31 


51 


49170  60  62 
57  56 


46.8 
:^>7.7 
25.1 
24.4 
19.7 


0  /jo  / 

27 
54 

53'53  37 


27.8  30:30 
47 


52|5 

i 


36 
18 


30  23.4 


41 
27 
1  31 
22 


19.1 
15.5 


30 


3o 
29  34 


0 
56 
30 
28 

0 
18 
15 
12 

8 

16 

8 
4 


77 

52 

0 

0 

12 
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0 

0 

5 

4 

2 

14 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

*Eight  weeks  of  school  not  included  in  last  report  included  in  this. 
$Part  use  the  text  hoot  and  part  are  taught  orally. 
tTerni  has  two  weeks  more  to  keep. 


Classification  of  Schools. 


GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


1. — Primary  Schools. 

First  Primary,  School  Street. 
Second  Primary,  Whittemore's  Hall. 
West  Primary,  Railroad  Square. 


H. — Grammar  or  Middle  Schools. 

East  Grammar,  School  Street. 
West  Grammar,  Railroad  Square. 

in. — High  School,  School  Street. 


IV. — Ungraded  or  Mixed  Schools. 

First,  North  School. 
Second,  Pine  Valley  School. 
Third,  Howard  School. 
Fourth,  Shedd  School. 
Fifth,  Osgood  School. 
Sixth,  Abbott  School. 
Seventh,  Duncklee  Hill  School. 


RULES 


FOR  THE 


pOYERNMENT      OF     THE     "PoARD     OF  -^LDUCATION. 


1st.  The  Board  shall  meet  during  the  month  of  March  of  each 
year,  at  the  call  of  the  senior  member,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
oath  of  office,  and  organization. 

2nd.  The  permanent  otlicers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chair- 
man, Clerk,  and  Treasurer. 

3d.  The  Board,  at  its  first  meeting,  shall  choose  a  sub-committee 
on  schools,  a  sub-commiltee  on  school-houses  and  grounds,  and  such 
other  committees  as  may  be  necessary. 

4th.  The  sub-committee  on  schools  shall  have  the  special  super- 
vision of  all  the  schools,  examination  of  teachers,  grading  of  schools, 
and  the  government  of  the  same. 

oth.  The  sub-committee  on  school-houses  and  grounds  shall  have 
charge  of  the  school-houses,  yards,  and  out-buildings  connected  there- 
with. It  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  all  in  and  around  the  houses, 
yards  and  out-buildings,  are  kept  neat  and  clean  ;  to  employ  persons 
to  build  the  fires,  sweep,  and  dust  the  rooms  ;  to  make  all  necessarv 
repairs,  and  provide  fuel,  brooms,  brushes,  pails  and  other  necessary 
articles. 

6th.  These  rules  for  the  Board,  or  the  general  rules  for  the  schools 
may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 


REGULATIONS 


po 


M.MON 


TO     ALL     THE  ^CHOOLS. 


1  Teachers  must  punctually  observe  the  hours  appointed  for  op- 
cDin-  and  dismissing  the  schools  ;  and  during  school  hours  must 
faithfully  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  their  schools. 

2  Teachers  must  be  in  their  respective  school-rooms  at  least  fif- 
teen minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  their  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  the  scholars  as  they  arrive,  and  preserving  order. 

3  When  pupils  enter  their  respective  rooms  before  the  time  for 
opening  school,  they  shall  take  their  seats  the  same  as  during  school 
hours,  unless  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted  by  the  teacher. 
No  playing  must  he  allowed  in  the  scJwol-lmildings. 

4.  When  pupils  are  filing  in  nnd  out  at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  school,  and  at  recesses,  the  teachers  shall  give  their  personal  at- 
tention to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  halls,  and  on  the  stairs, 
and  not  rely  icJiolJy  upon  the  aid  of  monitors. 

5.  At  each  recess  every  pupil  shall  pass  out  in  an  orderly  manner, 
unless  permission  is  obtained  to  remain  in  the  school-room  ;  pupils  re- 
mainino-  in  the  school-room  during  recess  shall  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  or  to  run  about  the  room,  except  permission 
is  granted  by  the  teacher. 

6  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  see  that  fires  are  made  in 
their  respective  rooms  at  a  reasonable  hour  to  render  them  warm  and 
comfortable  by  school-time  ;-to  take  care  th*t  their  rooms  are  prop- 
erly swept  and  dusted  ;— and  that  a  due  regard  to  neatness  and  order 
is  observe4^oth  in  and  around  the  school-house. 
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7.  The  morning  exercise  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

8.  The  school-hours  shall  be  for  the  morning  from  9  o'clock  to  12, 
and  in  the  afternoon  from  1^  o'clock  to  41^  in  all  graded  schools,  and 
from  1  to  4  in  all  ungraded.  All  schools  shall  be  dismissed  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  the  pupils  shall  at  once  leave  the  premises  in  anor- 
derl3'  manner,  unless  detained  b}-  the  teacher  or  permission  is  granted 
them  to  remain. 

9.  At  the  times  fixed  for  opening  the  schools,  the  doors  shall 
be  closed,  and  no  scholars  shall  be  admitted  thereafter  until  the  close 
of  the  first  exercise  :  all  pupils  admitted  after  the  closing  of  the  doors 
shall  be  marked  as  tard3^  on  the  register. 

10.  The  person  or  persons  building  the  fires  shall  remove  the  ashes 
from  each  stove,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  morning  before 
building  the  fire— the  ashes  to  be  taken  into  iron  hods  and  deposited 
in  the  place  provided  for  them.  Every  teacher  must  see  that  the 
above  rule  is  complied  with,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal,  report 
the  same  to  the  sub-committee  having  care  of  the  school-houses. 

11.  All  the  pupils  shall  have  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  each  half 
day,  for  recreation  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  under  tHe  direction 
of  the  teachers.  Teachers  may,  howev,er,  forbid  certain  pupils  from 
having  their  recess  with  the  school,  allowing  them  sufficient  time  by 
themselves.  Any  special  arrangements  with  regard  to  recesses  may 
be  made  by  the  sub-committee  on  schools.  The  scholars  must  not 
leave  the  yards  during  recess,  or  at  any  time  during  school-hours,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  teacher. 

12.  Every  pupil  who  shall,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  injure  any 
school  property,  whether  fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  build- 
ing or  any  part  thereof,  or  break  any  window  glass,  or  injure  or  de- 
stroy any  instrument,  apparatus,  furniture,  book  or  map  belonging 
to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages. 

13.  Any  pupil  who  shall  write  any  profane  or  obscene  language 
or  make  any  obscefte  pictures  or  characters  on  any  public  school 
premises,  or  cut,  mark,  or  otherwise  deface  any  school  property  what- 
ever, shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 


14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  exercise  a  general  care  and 
inspection  over  their  pupils  as  well  out  of  school  as  within,  and  they 
shall  require  them  to  go  directly  to  and  from  school.  They  shall  also 
exercise  suitable  vigilance  with  regard  to  the  school  buildings  by 
them  respectively  occupied,  and  the  appurtenances  of  the  same,  in- 
cluding fences,  trees,  and  yards,  that  they  may  sustain  no  unnecessary 
injury  from  the  pupils  by  cutting,  disfiguring,  or  other  improper  us- 
age, and  every  teacher  shall  be  requh^ed  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  by 
whom  the  injury  was  done. 

15.  No  scholar  of  either  sex  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  part 
of  the  yards  or  buildings  appropriated  to  the  other,  without  the  teach- 
er's permission. 

16.  The  teachers  of  the  several  schools  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
for  the  use  of  the  yards  and  out-buildings  connected  with  the  school- 
houses  as  shall  insure  their  being 'kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition, 
and  shall  examine  them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose, and  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  neatness  or 
cleanliness  about  their  premises. 

17.  Teachers  shall  not  be  engaged  in  any  employment  not  con- 
nected with  their  duties  during  school  hours,  but  must  faithfully  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  interests  of  their  scholars  ;  they  shall  give 
their  pupils  constant  employment,  and  endeavor  by  judicious  and  di- 
versified modes  to  render  school  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  ;  they 
shall  use  all  suitable  means  to  promote  good  morals  and  manners 
among  their  pupils  ;  they  shall  maintain  firm,  prudent  and  vigilant 
discipline,  and  shall  as  far  as  practicable  govern  by  mild  and  persua- 
sive measures. 

1«.  For  violent  opposition  to  authority  in  any  particular  instance, 
or  for  the  repetition  of  any  offence,  the  teacher  may  exclude  a  child 
from  school  for  the  time  being,  for  the  purpose  of  reflection  and  con- 
sultation, and  shall  forthwith  give  information  of  the  measure  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  and  apply  to  the  sub-committee  on  schools  for  ad- 
vice and  direction.  Any  child  under  this  censure,  who  shall  express 
sincere  regret  for  the  oflience,  as  openly  and  explicitly  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  seem  to  the  sub-committee  and  teacher  to  require, 
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and  shall  manifest  full  proof  of  amendment,  shall  be  re-instated  in  the 
privileges  of  the  school. 

19.  When  the  example  of  a  scholar  is  very  injurious,  and  in  all 
cases  where  reformation  appears  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  scholar  man- 
ifests an  habitual  neglect  of  studies,  the  teacher  shall  report  such 
scholar  to  the  sub-committee  on  schools,  for  expulsion. 

20.  No  subscription  or  contribution,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
shall  be  introduced  into  an}-  of  the  schools  without  the  approbation 
of  the  sub-committee  on  schools. 

21.  No  advertisement  of  any  kind  shall  be  read  by  the  teacher  of 
any  school,  or  by  any  one  coming  into  school,  to  the  pupils  thereof, 
or  posted  up  within  the  school-house,  or  upon  an\^  buildiug  or  fence 
belonging  to  the  same,  unless  authorized  b}-  the  sub-committee  on 
schools. 

22.  No  books  shall  be  studied  in  the  schools  other  than  those 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  unless  by  the  permission 
of  the  sub-committee  on  schools.  No  book  or  tract  designed  to  ad- 
vocate the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  or  party  shall  be  permitted  in 
any  of  the  schools,  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or  partisan  instruction  })e 
given  by  any  teacher  in  the  same. 

24.  Teachers  may  be  allowed  one  half-da}-  each  term  to  visit  oth- 
er schools,  to  observe  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction,  permission 
to  make  suuh  visit  being  first  obtained  from  the  sub-committee  on 
schools. 

25.  The  following  holidays  shall  be  granted  to  the  schools  :  every 
Saturday;  Election  day  ;  Fourth  of  July  ;  Fast-Day;  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  Christmas.  No  other  day  shall  be  allowed  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Board. 

26.  Pupils  shall  attend  such  schools  as  they  may  be  assigned  by 
the  sub-committee  on  schools.  No  pupil  .shall  be  allowed  to  stud}^ 
out  of  school  during  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  taking  music  or 
other  lessons,  or  take  less  than  the  required  number  of  studies  with- 
out permission  from  the  Board. 

27.  When  application* for  admission  to  au}'  school  is  made  to  a 
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teacher  by  a  pupil,  the  teacher  shall,  in  every  doubtfal  case,  after  as- 
certaining the  residence  of  the  applicant,  refer  him  directly  to  the 
sub-committee  on  schools. 

98  All  the  teachers  shall  be  requii-ed  to  keep  registers,  furnished 
at  the  public  expense,  in  which  they  shall  record  the  names,  resi- 
dences, ages  and  attendance  of  their  pupils,  and  such  other  particu- 
lars as  shlu  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  school.  These  reg- 
isters shall  be  returned  to  the  sub-committee  at  the  close  of  each  term, 
unless  otherwise  dii-ected  ;  and  all  the  l)lanks  in  these  registers  shall 
be  filled  out  each  term,  in  order  that  teachers  may  be  legally  entitled 
to  receive  their  pay.  Teachers  shall  not  receive  from  the  treasurer 
any  pay  for  their  services  without  presenting  to  him  a  certihcate  from 
the  sub-committee  on  schools,  stating  that  they  have  complied  with 
these  re-(|uirements. 

29.  Whenever  any  scholar  is  absent  from  school,  the  teacher  shall 
immediately  ascertain  the  reason,  and  if  such  absence  be  continued, 
and  if  not  occasioned  by  sickness,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  it  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Board  or  sub-committee  on  schools. 

m.  Any  pupil  who  shall  lose  tifty  lessons,  in  any  one  term,  by  ab- 
sence, dismission,  or  in  any  other  way,  shall  forfeit  !iis  connection 
with  his  class.  Whenever  any  pupil  is  becoming  liable  to  the  action 
of  this  rule,  the  teacher  shall  notify  his  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
fact.  Any  scholar  absent  from  recitation,  shall,  if  required  by  the 
teacher,  make  up  such  recitation  ui)on  his  return  to  the  class.  Any 
scholar  absent  from  examination  at  the  close  of  any  term  of  school, 
shall,  if  required,  pass  a  similar  examination  before  one  or  more  of 
the  Board,  previous  to  his  resuming  attendance  in  school. 

31.  Chihlren  who  may  become  residents  of  the  town  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  may  be  admitted  as  scholars  ;  or  those  in 
school^  of  a  lower  grade  whom  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  pro- 
mote, may  be  promoted  at  any  time,  on  examination  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  schools,  if  they  are  found  qnalilied  to  join  any  class  exist- 
ing in  the  schools  to  which  such  promotion  would  raise  them. 

32.  Pupils  shall  be  transferred  from  one  grade  of  schools  to  the 
next  highei^grade,  annually,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year,  af- 
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ter  passing  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Board  or  sub-com- 
mittee on  schools,  on  the  entire  course  of  study,  to  the  point  at  which 
the  candidate  seeks  to  enter.  For  the  transfer  from  the  Primary  to 
the  Grammar  schools,  the  ordinary  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
school-year  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  cases  of  those  scholars  whose  ex- 
amination the  Board  or  sub-committee  on  schools  may  deem  satisfac- 
tory, and  who  may  appear  creditably  on  the  registers  of  the  schools 
and  in  the  reports  of  the  teachers.  For  transfer  from  the  Grammar 
schools  to  the  High  school,  sixty  per  cent  of  correct  answers  shall  be 
required  of  those  examined.  Scholars  whose  per  centage  is  not  below 
fifty  per  cent,  may  be  conditionally  transferred  by  the  Board  or  sub- 
committee on  schools. 

33.  Scholars  shall  be  responsible  to  teachers  for  any  misconduct 
in  going  to  or  returning  from  school  except  when  in  the  immediate 
care  of  their  parents,  masters  or  guardians. 

34.  Teachers  are  not  to  dismiss  their  schools  or  change  the  school 
hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  sub-committee  on  schools. 

35.  Teachers  shall  have  a  copy  of  these  regulations  at  all  times  in 
their  respective  school-rooms,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  read  to 
their  respective  schools  so  much  thereof  as  will  give  the  pupils  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  rules  by  which  the  schools  are  governed. 


••The  school-committee  may  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management,  studies,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the 
schools,  whenever  they  deem  the  same  necessary  ;— and  the  same  be- 
ing recorded  by  the  Town-Clerk,  and  a  copy  thereof  given  to  the 
teachers  and  read  in  the  schools,  shall  be  binding  upon  scholars  and 
teachers."— X  H.  General  Statntes,  CJiapter  81,  Section  10. 


Report  of  the  Trustees 


OF  THE 


MILFORD  FREE  LIBRARY 


"  Books  constitute  a  large  element  of  the  intellectual 

WEALTH  OF  A  COMMUNITY,  ARE  AN  INDICATION  OF  AN  EXISTING  DE- 
MAND,  AND   AN   EARNEST   OF  USEFULNESS." 


Fourth.  ^nn-aaLl  Report 


OF  THE 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MILFORD  FREE  LIBRARY, 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Milford. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Milford  Free  Library,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Town,  herewith  present  their  Annual 
Report. 

Institutions  and  town  organizations  whose  officers  are  chosen  an- 
nually, and  for  one  year  only,  are  liable  a  portion  of  every  year  to  be 
without  that  care  and  consideration  that  their  highest  welfare  de- 
mands. \Yhen  old  officers  go  out  and  new  come  in,  there  is  a  period 
Avhen  neither  is  incMned  to  incur  responsibility.  To  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Library,  and  at  all  times  have  a 
portion  of  the  Trustees  familiar  with  its  achievements  and  its  wants, 
the  town  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  wisely  as  we  think,  provided  for 
the  increase  of  the  number  by  the  election  or  appointment  of  three 
for  one  year,  three  for  two  years,  three  for  three  years,  and  annually 
thereafter  three  for  three  years.  The  new  Board  organized  by  electing 
Wm.  B.  Towne,  President,  and  Clinton  S.  Averill,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Of  the  five  hundred  dollars  appropriated  at  the  same  meeting  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Library,  a  small  sum  was  immediately  used  to  re- 
,new  the  subscriptions  to  the  monthly  and  quarterly  standard  publica- 
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tions  heretofore  taken  ;  a  sum  was  set  apart  for  rebinding  those  vol- 
umes which  from  constant  use  might  during  the  year  require  it ;  a 
sum  for  the  salary  of  the  Librarian  ;  a  sum  for  printing  a  supplemen- 
tary catalogue ;  a  further  sum  for  the  purchase  of  such  works  of 
special  interest  as  might  be  published  during  the  year,  and  the  bal- 
ance was  appropriated  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  books. 

In  making  selections  the  Trustees  followed  the  plan  adopted  last 
year,  of  completing  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  the  various  authors 
whose  writings  had  previously  been  obtained  in  part,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  done  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  Librav}-  ;  after 
which  the  funds  remaining  were  invested  in  books  of  low  cost,  cm- 
bracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  of  intellectual  elforl,  an<  i  while 
making  their  selections  they  frequently  came  in  contact  with  more  ex- 
pensive works  for  w^hich  there  is  a  demand,  but  which  their  limited 
means  would  not  allow  them  to  procure. 

LilDra^riem  siiid.   Li^brsiry  Koiars. 

The  Library  during  the  past  year  has  been  kept  ii^  the  Selectmen's 
room,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Mr.  Appleton  M.  Hatch,  who  possesses  a 
peculiar  adaptedness  to  the  work,  being  Librariau.  The  iiours  for 
the  reception  and  delivery  of  books  have  been  from  two  to  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  nnd  on  Saturdays  from 
three  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  from  seven  to  nine  o'ch)ck 
in  the  evening,  this  being  one  day  more  than  it  has  been  kept  open 
in  previous  years.  B}^  the  aid  of  an  assistant  he  has  been  able  to 
discharge  the  duties  with  a  good  degree  of  promptness,  but  shouhl 
the  number  of  applicants  for  books  increase  as  rapidly  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  another  assistant  will  be  required,  or  an  increase  in 
the  hours  for  keeping'  oi^en  the  Librar}^ 

Sl:a.-tistics. 

Number  of  volumes  in  tlie  Library  at  the  connnencement  of  tlieycai-.  1.250 
Xumber  of  volumes  added  by  purchase  during"  the  year,  '2'u 
Xumber  of  volumes  added  by  donation  during  the  year,  211 


Whole  number  of  voh.me.  i„  the  Library  at  the  present  tnne  1,7 

Books  taken  out  year  before  last  equal  to  one  volume 

Books  taken  out  last  year  equal  to  one  vo  ume    124  t  m  s 

Books  taken  out  this  year  equal  to  one  voluuie  ll,l«tune._. 

Number  of  persons  taking  out  books  in  Jan.  871,  4J2. 

Number  of  persons  taking-  out  books  iu  Jan.  Ihv2,  <ou. 

3Z;orLa,t.ioiis. 

„,™,,er  or  volumes  prosenteU  the  last  year  has  b-"  larger 
,,„ri„g  the  year  previous,  m^  ertheless   the  d"-''--  - 
been  so  numerous  as  they  might  properly  have  been      T^e  bebe  * 
here  are  in  onr  n.i.lst  large  numbers  of  ^■olumes  ol  ,nstruct,ve  a  d 
.■..me.  books,  n.a.azines,  and  pamphlets  that  have  subs  ant.aUy 
;       ished  the  purpose  had  in  view  when  aeqnired  whtch  .1  adde 
o  ,he  Library,  would  at  onee  enter  upon  a  career  ol  .mportanee  and 
:J    ness  th  ;  woulel  not  only  be  gratifying  to  the  contributors,  bu 
luld  an.p!y  repay  their  generosity  in  the  good  that  would  thus  be 

'    "^m!;::.,.  is  a  iis.  of  the  donations  received,  the  names  of  the 

donors  being  alplmbclicaliy  arranged  :— 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston. 
Missionary  Herald,  1>^23  to  1871. 

49  volumes. 

American  Unitariai^  Association,  Boston. 
Foregl earns  of  Immortality. 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer. 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin. 
Doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Early  Religious  Education. 
*     Every  Day  Subjects  iu  Sunday  Sermons. 
Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 
Formation  of  the  Christian  Character. 
Lectures  to  Young  Men. 
Lectures  to  the  Young. 
Letter  and  Spirit, 
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Life  of  the  Saviour. 

Lives  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Memoir  of  Channing,  &c.,  &c. 

36  bound  volumes. 

Hex.  Horace  Capron,  Comjiissioner  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1869  and  1870. 
2  bound  vohimes. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Chickering,  Milford. 
Ballou's  Magazine,  1870  and  1871. 
Now  a  Day. 
Ida  May. 

1  bound  volume  and  3  do.  in  paper. 

I 

Mr.  David  Clapp,  Boston. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  " 

53  volumes  in  paper. 

Mr.  Frank  Coburn,  Milford. 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  1869. 

2  bound  volumes. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Foster,  Milford. 
Adventures  and  Observations  in  Africa. 
Jack  Hopeton's  Adventures. 

2  bound  volumes. 

Mr.  George  C.  Gilmore,  Milford. 
Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 
Lossing's  Field  Book  of  tlie  War  of  1812. 
Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Rebellion. 

*6  bound  volumes. 


*Thesc  IlluPtvated  Works  are  very  valuable,  and  more  expensive  than  the  Trustees 
ever  felt  at  liberty  to  purchase.  But  for  the  libei-ality  of  the  donor  the  Library  must  have 
been  without  them  for  years. — VV.  B.  T. 


Mr.  Albert  A.  Gilson,  Milford. 

Luck  and  Pluck. 
Sink  and  Swim. 

Luck  and  Pluck  series,  by  H.  Alger,  Jr.,  2  bound  volumes. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Heald,  Milford. 
American  Agriculturist,  1867  to  1870. 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  1868. 

5  volumes  in  paper. 

Mr.  George  Howe,  Boston. 

Works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

21  bound  volumes. 


National  P>o:ira  of  Trade  .Report,  at  Richmond,  1869. 
National  Board  of  Trade  Report,  at  Buffalo,  1870. 
National  Board  of  Trade  Report,  at  St.  Louis,  1871. 


Rev.  Frederic  W.  Holland,  Cambridge. 
Scientific  Dialogues. 

1  bound  volume. 

Rev.  John  E.  Johnson,  Milford. 

The  Monks  before  Christ. 

1  bound  volume. 


Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Boston. 


3  bound  volumes. 


Col.  Dana  W.  King,  Nashua. 


The  Teacher. 

The  Blackwater  Chronicle. 
Matrimonial  Infelicities. 


South  and  North. 

Out  of  Town. 

The  Whimsical  Woman. 


6  bound  volumes. 
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Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  N.  H.,  Hanover. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
Congressional  Globe,  Parts  1,  2  and  3,  1868-9. 
Congressional  Globe  and  Appendix,  1869. 
Annual  Report  of  Revenue,  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
6  bound  volumes. 

Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Boston. 
Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee,  1870. 

1  bound  volume. 

StxIte  of  New  Hampshire. 

Provincial  Papers,  Vols.  4  and  5. 

2  bound  volumes. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Towne,  Milford. 
American  Agriculturist,  1871. 
History  of  Williams  College. 
Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture,  1870  and  1871. 
Mass.  Election  Sermons,  1860  to  1870  inclusive. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  1860-70  inclusive. 

1  bound  and  5  unbound  volumes. 

Mr.  James  C.  Tucker,  Supt.  of  Public  Buildings,  Boston. 
Auditor's  Report  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1870. 
Shurtleff's  History  of  Boston. 

2  bound  volumes. 

And  while  enumerating  donations  we  should  not  omit  to  acknowl- 
edge our  obligations  to  those  *ladies  who  have  aided  in  covering  and 
labelling  the  acquisitions  of  the  year  preparatory  to  placing  them  on 
the  shelves. 

*Miss  Cora  J.  Parker,  Miss  Ellen  L.  Tuck,  Miss  Emma  F.  Adams,  3Iiss  Emily  F.  Bruce. 
Miss  Adaline  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Averill. 


This  year,  as  last  year,  the  works  most  sought  have  been  the  writ- 
m-s  of  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.    His  Ragged  Dick  series  for  boys  have 
been  taken  ont  upon  an  average  upwards  of  thirty  times  each,  and  the 
applicants  for  the  works  of  Wm.  T.  Adams,  alias  Oliver  Optic,  have 
been  nearly  as  numerous,  particularly  for  the  Woodville  stories,  also 
designed  for  boys,  several  volumes  of  which  have  been  taken  oat  thir- 
ty times  each,  and  of  his  other  series  designed  for  the  same  class  of 
readers  many  of  the  volumes  have  been  taken  out  upwards  of  twenty « 
times  each.     There  has  also  been  a  lively  demand  for  the  works  of 
Capt.  Mayne  Reid.     Of  the  works  most  in  request  by  the  other  sex, 
those  by  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stephens  take  the  lead,  several  volumes  of  which 
have  been  taken  out  twenty-tive  times  each.    Miss  Mulock's  writings 
have  also  been  extensively  read,  Miss  Muhlbach's  Historical  Novels, 
and  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  sisters.    There  has  also 
been  a  demand  for  the  back  volumes  of  Harper's  Magazine  greater 
than  for  any  other  work  designed  for  readers  generally. 

In  newly  established  libraries  there  is  usually  a  disproportionate 
demand  for  works  of  fiction.     This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  in  making  purchases  for  the  tamily,  works  are  selected 
of  permanent  and  enduring  value,  leaving  those  more  ephemeral  in 
character,  written  it  may  be  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  or  to 
awaken  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  some  social,  political,  or 
reformatory  question  of  to-day,  to  be  obtained  from  a  neighbor,  or 
from  such  other  source  as  chance  or  opportunity  may  offer.  Hence, 
when  the  library  is  established  there  is  an  undue  del'nand  for  the  latter 
class  of  works.    This  has  been  illustrated  in  our  experience,  and  we 
have  been  gratified  to  observe  this  year  an  increased  demand  for  the 
more  standai-d  vohimes  upon  our  shelves.     Abbott's  Histories,  the 
Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  the  works  of  W.W.Hall,  M.D., 
author  of  Hall's  Journal  of  Health,  and  Palfrey's  History  of  New 
England  have  been  in  request ;    there  has  also  been  a  good  demand 
for  works  treating  on  Natural  History,  farm  husbandry— particularly 
dairy  farming,  fruit  culture,  and  stock  raising.     There  has  also  been 
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frequent  inquiry  for  works  upon  architecture,  of  which  there  is  a* 
scarcity  in  the  Librarj'. 

We  might  greatly  increase  the  list  of  valuable  books  that  are  in 
constant  use,  but  enough  has  perhaps  been  said  upon  this  branch  of 
our  subject. 

In  conclusion,  your  Trustees  would  remark  that  the  resort  to  the 
Library  has  increased  with  remarkable  regularity,  that  its  benefits 
have  evidently  been  felt  from  year  to  year  in  the  community  ;  and 
they  may  safely  assert  that  it  was  never  in  so  good  condition  to  be 
useful  and  reflect  honor  upon  the  town  as  at  the  present  period  ;  that 
in  the  matter  of  success  it  has  surpassed  the  expectations  of  its  most 
sanguine  friends,  accomplishing  results  in  a  short  period,  not  antici- 
pated by  its  founders,  and  they  can  conceive  of  no  valid  reason  why 
its  future  should  not  be  one  of  continually  increasing  value  and  im- 
portance. In  much  of  the  foregoing  report  we  have  only  reiterated 
the  statements  of  last  year,  and  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  we  now  as 
then  express  the  opinion  that  no  money  expended  by  the  town  is  be- 
stowed to  better  advantage  than  that  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Free  Library. 

We  therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars 
the  present  year  to  increase  the  Library  and  defray  the  necessary 
annual  expenses. 

WM.  RAMSDELT.,  ) 

GEORGE  C.  GILMORE.        V  T)  'vstees  Term  exnires  in  1872. 

BAINBRIDGE  WADLEIGH,  > 

CLINTON  S.  AVERILL,  ^ 

ELI  S.  BURNS,  V  Trustees  Term  expires  in  1873. 

SAMX  G.  DEARBORN,  M.D.  ) 

WM.  B.  TOWNE.  ^ 

E.  C.  BATCHELDER,  >  Trustees  Term  expires  in  1874. 

GEO.  F.  BARTLETT,  S 


Treasurer's  Report. 


To  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Milford  Free 
Library  : — 

Sir  :  The  following-  is  a  true  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Treasurer  of  said  Board,  since  March  8th,  1871, 
and  of  the  baUmce  now  in  his  hands. 

Treasurer  of  Milford  Free  Library: 

Dr. 

To  cnsh  received  })abince  from  last  year's  account,      $1  64 

from  Town  Treasurer,  500  00 
from  Fines,  rr.. 

from  sale  of  Catalogues,  IS  70—551  64 

Cr. 

By'cash  paid  A.  Williams     Co.,  for  books,  321  09 

A.  M.  Hatcli,  librarian  salary  to  Feb.  1,  1872.     91  67 

N.  &  L.  R.  R.,  freight  and  cartage,  63 

Chas.  R.  Bottsford,"  paper,  4  00 
J.  M.  Blanchard,  printing  catalogues  and  blanks,  40  94 

Proprietor  Old  and  NewJ  for  magazine,  6  00 

Lee  &  Shepard,  lor  periodicals,  10  00 

Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  for  periodicals,  19  50 

Wm.  Ullman,  for  binding  books,  37  02 

For  postage,  .             I  92 

E.  F.  Dillingham,  for  paper,  8  84 

F.  Coburn,  for  pens,  75 
Incidental  expenses,  1  65    544  01 

Balance  on  hand,  7  63 

Respectfully  snbmitted. 

C.  S.  AVERILL,  Treamo-er. 

Milford,  Feb.  26,  1872. 
I  certify  that  I  ha\  e  examined  the  foregoing  account  and  find  it 
nroperly  vouched  and  correctly  cast. 

^  WILLIAM  RAMSDELL,  Auditor. 
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